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“ And Hebron, and Rehob, and Hammon, and Kanah, even 
unto great Zidon ; and then the coast turneth to Ramah, and to 
the strong city Tyre; and the coast turneth to Hosah;\and the 
outgoings thereof are at the sea from the coast to Achzib.”— 
Josh, xix. 282—29, 
The country of the Phenicians, in which, at this early 
period, flourisked a town thus emphatically distinguished, 
was of very limited dimensions even at the time when the 
nation arrived at its highest condition of splendor and 
power. It comprehended that part of the Syrian coast 
“yorhag which extends from ‘I'yre northward to Aradus. This 
itn strip of land reached to about fifty leagues from north to 

south ; but its utmost breath did not exceed eight or ten 
ETH. leagues. ‘The coast abounded in bays and harbors, and 


its breadth was traversed by mountains, branching from 
Libanus, several of which advanced their promontories 
ito the sea. The summits of these mountains were cov- 
ered with forests, which afforded to the Phenicians the 
most valuable timber for the construction of their ships and 
habitations. This explains how it happens that the first 
time this people is brought personally under our notice in 
the Bible, is in the character of persons skilled in the hew- 
ing and transport of wood; including, no doubt, much 
ability in its preparation and application to various uses. 
When Solomon was going to build the temple, he commu- 
nicated to the king of Tyre his wish to enter into an en- 
gagement for a supply of timber, knowing, as he said, 
“there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber 
like nnto the Sidonians.” ‘The answer of the Tyrian king 
is remarkable: ‘I will doall thy desire concerning timber 
of cedar, and concerning timber of fir; my servants shall 
bring them down from Lebanon unto the sea; and I will 
convey them by sea, in floats, unto the place that thou shalt 
appoint me, and I will cause them to be discharged there.” 
(1 Kings, v.) This was speaking like a man accustomed 
to the business. The waves breaking violently against the 
Steep cliffs, seems to have detached several capes from 
terra firma, forming ~islands, which the Phenicians were 
hot tardy in covering with numerous colonies and flour- 
ishing towns. 

_tn this tract of country the great city of Sidon was 
founded. If it owed its foundation to Sidon, the eldest 
son of Canaan, whose name it seems to bear, it must have 
been one of the most ancient cities in the world. This is 
the common opinion, supported by the authority of Jose- 
phus. The town was, at any rate, very ancient; it must 
have existed Jong before the time of Joshua, for it is here 











called great—and a city must have time to acquire great- 
ness. Some, indeed, have taken occasion, from the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Great Zidon,” to conclude that there were two 
Sidons—one much more considerable than the other ; but 
no geographer or historian takes notice of any Sidon but 
this “‘ Great Zidon.” The greatness of Sidon was the re- 
sult of its skill in manufactures, and of its attention to 
commerce, 

The superiority in manufactures and commerce dces 
not, however, form the only distinction of the Sidonians, 
for they were also great adepts in the sciences of their 
time—particularly astronomy and arithmetical calculation. 
As might be naturally expected, under such prosperous 
circumstances, the people lived in ease and luxury. For 
this they were early remarkable, as we see from a compar- 
ison used in speaking of the town of Laish: ‘* The people 
who dwelt in it were careless; after the manner of the Si- 
donians, quiet and secure; and there was nothing to mo- 
lest them in the Jand; they possessed also riches without 
restraint.” 

Ultimately, however, Sidon was eclipsed in all its char- 
acteristics of superiority, by Tyre, which is called in the 
Bible “ the daughter of Sidon,” it having been in the orig- 
inal a settlement of the Sidonians. 

Although Sidon lost its superiority under the predomi- 
nating influence of Tyre, it long remained a place of very 
considerable importance 

The following remarks from Mr. Jowett’s ‘Christian 
Researches in Syria,” will be interesting: ‘‘ About half 








way between Saide (Sidon) and Sour (Tyre) are very ex- 
tensive ruins of towns. which once connected these two 
cities; but of these ruins, there is scarcely one stone left 
upon snother. They consist chiefly of lines which show, 
rased even with the soil, the foundation of houses—many 
stones irregularly scattered—a few cisterns with half de- 
faced sculpture on them ; and, at a considerable distance 
from the path, there are at one spot several low columns, 
either mutilated or considerably sunk in the earth. These 
relics show, what it needed indeed no such evidence to 
prove, that in peaceable and flourishing times, on this road 
between two such considerable cities as ‘Tyre and Sidon, 
there must have been smaller towns for business, pleasure 
or agriculture, delightfully situated by the seaside; but 
peaceful security has long been a blessing unknown to 
these regions ; and we may apply to them the language of 
Judges, v. 7. ‘‘ the villages ceased ; they ceased in Israel.” 
[Pictorial 








Hlustrations of the Bible. 











ORIGINAL. 


HELEN AND ANNA, AT SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Four years have elapsed since we accompanied Helen 
and Anna on their Wednesday afternoon walk. They have 
now reached the age of eighteen years and are about'to 
leave school, although it is hoped neither of them have 
such false views of life, as to suppose they have finished 
their education. Time had gradually supplanted the buoy- 
ancy of girlhood in the twin sisters, by shedding upon 
them the chastened graces of woman, yet it but more fully 
developed and matured the prominent traits of character. 
Helen was the same loving and loveable being still, pos- 
sessing the same ardent, active and ever inquiring mind. 
She had read and studied much since the Wednesday af- 
ternoon walk, but she had heard and seen a great dea! 
more, and many items of practical knowledge were treas- 
ured up in her mind, to be brought forth, and acted upon 
as occasion might require in the every day affairs of life. 

Anna had devoted herself to study with ceaseless and un- 
tiring energy. She loved it for its own sake alone, and 
loved it with an impassioned devotion. She had enjoyed 
the wonders of natural science as they had in some de- 
gree been revealed to her mind; she delighted more in 
mathematics because, as she said, of the glory of conquer- 
ing their difficulties, and more deeply still had’ her spirit 
revelled in the sweets and wonders of poetry. Her habits 
of intense mental application proved her mind to be of no 
common order. But her habit of indifference to every 
body and everything about her, had so increased, that she 
often appeared cold and repulsive. There were afew who 
had access to her heart, and they who really knew her, lov- 
ed her, for Anna had keenly sensitive feelings, and warm 
affeetions when they were once enlisted. 

It was the eve before examination day, and a group of 
young ladies were assembled in the room of Ella Hastings, 
recounting the number of arrivals of visiters to the exami- 
nation, the progress they had severally made, in the pack- 
ing of trunks and bandboxes, and the fearful anticipations 
and heart sinkings, connected with the coming day. 

‘**] don’t dread anything so much as Latin,” remarked 
Susan Parker, who, if the truth must be told, had not stud- 
ied very diligently during the term. 

**T should think you would dread Latin and everything 
else,” said Harriet Cummings, a young lady whose frank- 
ness usually predominated over her kindness. 

‘** ] should just like to be Anna Campbell for to-mor- 
row,” observed a third voice, ‘‘that I might pass through 
the examination as triumphantly as she will, and then I 
would sink back again into plain, insignificant Mary Jack- 
son, rather than be such a cold, stiff, forbidding sort of 
body. 

‘That is because you do not know her,” said Ella. 
*T am not much acquainted with her, but my little inter- 
course with her, has made me love her, and desire to know 
her more.” é; 

‘* How can you get acquainted with one,”.asked Har- 
riet, ‘‘ who never speaks to you, and only answers your 
remarks by ‘ yes and no.’”’ 

** How she will figure to-morrow,” again observed Mary. 
‘‘TIn Latin and German no one can read as well; she will 
carry off the palm in her recitations of Moral Philosophy 
and Butler’s Analogy ; and in Mathematics, we all know, 
she outstrips every girl in school, in a geometrically pro- 
gressive order.” : 

** At any rate, I don’t think she plays half as well as her 
sister Helen,” remarked Susan. 

** You are no judge of music then,” replied Harriet. 

‘*No one’s music is so thrilling tome. It comes as 
music from the spirit land,” said Ella in a subdued tone. 

‘**O well, you cannot say she draws as well as Helen,” 
said Susan. 

** No, Anna does not excel in Drawing, I know,” re- 
plied Ella, ‘‘ while Helen has not her equal in school for 
accurate sketching, originality of design, a beauty and deli- 
cacy of coloring. How can it be otherwise, for nature’s 
every variety- of appearance is stamped on her heart.” 

There was silence for a moment in the little company, 
when Ella again remarked, ‘‘ Anna’s composition will do 
more for her than any thing else, she writes so admi- 
rably.”’ 

‘“* Now I think Helen writes much more naturally,” said 
Harriet, ‘‘ at least, | can understand her compositions bet- 
ter. I like to hear about every day things.’ 

**Oh, Anna’s have far deeper thought in them, and would 
be considered much better by good judges.” 
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After all you have said, Helen is by far the best and 
kIndest girl,” observed Mary, “‘ for she is not at all proud, 
but ready to speak to any one, even if they do not know as 
much as she, or dress quite as well; and as | said before, 
I wonld rather go without all Anna’s talents and acquire- 
ments, than be such a proud, dull, prosaic being.”’ 

‘ Prosaic,”’ repeated Harriet, “ there you are out again, 
Anna Campbell has more poetry in her little finger, than 
some girls I know of,” and she nodded significantly —‘‘have 
in their whole souls.” ; 

Examination day came and went. The girls notwith- 
standing their fears “lived through it,” with unshattered 
minds, and unbroken hearts. As had been prophesied, 
Anna was queen of the day. She seemed to excel in 
everything, Her recitations were applauded, her music 
listened to, with breathless silence, while her composition, 
for its beauty of thought and diction, its chasteness of 
imagery, and deep pathos, drew high encomiums from 
many lips,.and warm tears from many eyes. Helen, 
though she shone not as brilliantly as her sister, or indeed 
as many others, had nevertheless done herself much cred- 
it, and given evident pleasure to the examining committee 
by the good sense and judgment with which she had an- 
swered their questions on the practical application of va- 
rious scientific principles. Among the numerous visiters, 
none were more heartily congratulated than Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell. 

“Your daughters have rendered you an enviable man, 
Mr. Campbell,” remarked a friend, as they passed from the 
seminary hall. ? 

“ Thank you, thank you, sir,” said Mr. C. turning to 
Helen on his arm, with a look that seemed to acknowledge 
the truth of the remark. Res’ 

You have given us great pleasure to day, Miss Camp- 
bell,” said a gentleman as he approached Anna, who was 
at the side of her mother. Then turning to Mrs. C. “I 
foresee distinction for your daughter, Madam.” 

Anna bowed her acknowledgements, while her mother 
replied in a subdued yet earnest tone, ‘‘’'Then sir, | hope 
it may be the distinction of usefulness and deep piety.” 

1 have been so happy to hear you praised so much,” 
said Helen, as the sisters laid their heads on their pillow, 
‘that I could hardly keep back the tears, because | know 
you have deserved it by your hard and constant study.” 

‘But, Helen dear, { deserve no praise for studying, be- 
cause I love to do it better than anything else. 1 am very 
glad to please my friends; that is, glad that we have pleas- 
ed them, for you have imparted as much pleasure as [.” 

“Qh no, Anna, I have not appeared half as well as you. 
How could I expect to, you know I am so different.”’ 

‘« Nevertheless, Helen, you make people happier than I 
do. J often wish I had your power of making everybody 
love me.’ 

People do love you, and admire you too,” said Helen, 
with sisterly pride, ‘I am sure I love you with all my 
heart.” 

“‘ You are not everybody, sister,” replied Anna, with 
something of sadness in her tone. 

Early the following morning, the sisters with their pa- 
rents were on their homeward way. For the sake of a 
pleasant excursion, Mr. Campbell had chosen a private 
carriage for a part of the distance, and the little travelling 
party set off just after sunrise. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in early September. The sun rejoiced in his strength, 
the flowers sent up the morning incense of dewy fragrance, 
every string of nature’s harp harmonized in one anthem 
of praise. Helen saw so many new things, and had so 
many questions and remarks on everything she saw, that 
she talked almost incessantly. = 

Anna’s expressive face, showed that she too was rejoic- 
ing in the beauty around her, yet she seldom spoke, save 
to answer the inquiries of her parents. Several times in 
the course of the day’s journey, Mr. Campbell found him- 
self warmly interested in explaining the principles of Ar- 
chitecture, Agriculture, and Political Economy, in answer 
to Helen’s inquiries, which had been suggested to her 
mind by objects they passed on their way. He was a man 
of extensive practical information, and was surprised and 
delighted to find his daughter converse so watmly and in- 
telligently on subjects that interested him, but which he 
supposed would have no attractions for a young lady. 

It was near sunset of the second day, when Helen point- 
ed out to her sister the glittering spires of Boston, with the 
lofty dome of her State House, and the dusk of evening 
was fast gathering, when they arrived at their father’s 
house. ‘* My darling home,” said Helen, ‘‘ as she stepped 
her foot upon the threshold, ‘1 will not soon leave you 
again, for I am to have a long vacation now.” ‘‘ Thrice 
blessed home,” thought Anna, yet she sighed at the thought 
she should attend school no more. ABBIE. 

[To be Continued.) 














Narrative. 


THE DYING MOTHER AND THE INFIDEL SON. 
“ O, if there be within the human heart 
A feeling holier than a}l else besides, 
It is love that warms the mother’s breast, 
Even for a sinning child—the only tie 


That death alone can sever, and is felt 
Till the last throb of feeling is at rest: 


On‘ my arrival at New York, I learned that my mother 
was in the last stages of consumption, if alive. My moth- 
er was the only being on earth who had a hold om my con- 
science. She had made an impression on my heart, which 








infidelity itself could not eradicate. The idea of seeing 
her no more was agony. I therefore hastened up the 
North River as far as Kinderhook, took a seat in the ear- 
liest stage, and hurried on towards home, agitated with a 
thousand fearful apprehensions. 

The sun was just rising over my native hills when I 
alighted at my father’s door. All was still! I was just 
about to give a loud rap when my sister opened the door, 
and bade good morning to the watcher, who was just de- 





parting, and pressed me to her throbbing bosom. ‘‘ My 
brother vou have come,” was all she could articulate, and 
weeping led the way to my mother’s room. 

She stepped lightly in, withdrew the curtain slightly from 
her bed, and Jett the room. ‘The scene she anticipated 
would be too tender for her feelings. I walked softly to 
her bed; my mother seemed to be dozing. Her face was 
turned from me, and so pale, so emaciated, that my first 
impression was, that she was dead. But a smile passing 
over her features convinced me of my mistake. I saw her 
lips moving—I heard a whisper—I leaned over her. ‘I 
come—lI come,” said she, “‘ 1 come, I come.’”’ ‘Then open- 
ing her eyes she said, ‘‘AmJ here? Oh! [thought I was 
there.” ‘* Where, mother,” said I, tenderly, ‘ there,”’ 
said she, pointing upward. | I drew back, so that she sup- 
posec it was my sister who spoke. ‘‘ Hark!” said she, 
again. I moved instinctively forward and listenéd. She 
replied : 

“Hark! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away.” 


‘“‘T come,” said she again, “to join your everlasting 
song.’ A smile, unearthly, now lighted up her features. 
I gazed at her a moment, and in spite of my infidelity, 
conscience, reason, my better judgment, whispered united- 
ly, These are the consolations of the religion’ of the Bible. 

Alarmed at my thoughts, I drew the curtain close, and 
walked to the window. An awecameover me. [ felt for 
once how awful goodness was; I seemed to be in the pres- 
ence of some all pervading spirit. I looked out, the sun 
was climbing up the blue horizon, and pouring his beams 
over the face of nature. Who made that sun? seemed to 
whisper in my ear. ‘‘ He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good,” busy memory replied. I twirled 
my watch-key with trembling fingers. I caught up a book, 
and turned over thé*leaves with a trepidation and haste 
that showed how deeply I wasagitated. I heard again my 
mother’s voice, and hastened back to her bed just to hear 
her repeat-— 


“Then shall I see, and hear, and know, 
All I desire or wished below.” 


Still more agitated,-I wiped away the tears which I 
thought it weakness to shed; with a secret conviction of 
the reality of vital godlixess. 

On entering the breakfast room I met my father, who 
welcomed me home with more than usual parental kind- 
ness, and enquired if I had seen my mother. I replied 
that [ had seen her, but had not spoke with her. ‘‘ Sheis 
a poor, weak, bewildered woman,” said he. I felt myself 
gathering strength from the assertion. ‘ You must,” he 


continued, ‘‘ arm yourself with fortitude, and be careful to’ 


keep a perfect control of your feelings in her presence. 
In her wild moments she is eloquent and touching in many 
of her appeals ; but we know she is not herself.” My sis- 
ter, with surprising firmness, said that whatever her father 
might think of her mother, she had the clearest evidence 
that she had the most perfect use of her reason; and that 
while her body was fast wasting away, her ‘inward man 
was renewed day by day.” I turned a look of inquiry on 
my sister, her features were lighted up with the same glow 
of feeling which 1 had seen in the face of my mother. My 
father rose, muttered something about enthusiasm and the 
priest-ridden craft, and left the room. 

A private talk with my sister convinced me that a sur- 
prising change had taken place in her own feelings on the 
subject of religion, since 1 had seen her. 

After breakfast I hastened again to the sick room. My 
mother was awake, had been informed that I was there, 
and received me with great composure. ‘‘ One thing have 
I desired of the Lord, and he has given me the desire of 
my heart,” said she, with a smile, giving me a maternal 
kiss. 

My mother said that day was to be a solemn day with 
her, she was “ at the eleventh hour,” about to unite with 
the Church militant, and very possibly with the Church 
triumphant ; and added, that it would be a pleasant ex- 
change to go from communion on earth to fruition in 
heaven.” In the afternoon the clergyman and several 
others came, and preparations were made for the Lord’s 
Supper. The family were all desired to be present. My 
father took his seat in a window in a remote corner of the 
room, and sat motionless during the exercise, as if he had 
not power to move. The children were arranged near the 
bed. My mother was raised by pillows to as comfortable 
a position as possible; still her friends expressed a fear 
that the exercises would be too fatiguing for her in her 
weak state. “ Fear nothing but sin,” said she sweetly ; 
I feel strengthened for the scenes before me, and expect 
that this will be my last work—but it is well.” 

After these solemn and impressiue scenes were ended, 
my mother addressed my father in the language of affec- 
tionate warning ; then began with the youngest child, and 
ascended in her addresses or admonitions, till she had 
spoken to all of them but me. She bade them farewell ; 


gave her hand to each of her Christian friends, and they 
departed. 

My mother, thought I, feels that my case is hopeless, 
and desires to leave me to pursue'my own chosen path to 


——. 


ruin. ‘Tears rushed to my eyes; but I supptessed them, 
and strove hard to escape from thé itiward voice which con- 
tinued to repeat, “ Dost thou feel these arguments?” | 
rose to leave the room’. She called me back, and asked 
me to take a seat near the bed. She beckoned to my sis- 
ter to leave the room. ‘‘ Alone with God,” said she, and 
raising her hands to heaven, plead for strength to do her 
duty, her last duty to her first born son—lamented that she 
had through fear of man, acted with so little decision—had 
done so little to save her children ; appealed to him who 
seeth in secret, for well she knew her life had been one of 
stifled hopes, slavish fear, and bitter repentance, but 
thanked God that he had at last given her victory, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Then’ turning to me, she alluded 
to my infidelity, and presented me a volume of the Scrip. 
tures, with Watson’s Apology for the Bible, and Young's 
Night Thoughts; ‘ Dost thou feel these arguments?” 
was again repeated to my soul. ‘My son,” said she, 
taking my hand in her’s, ‘I know you are an infidel. | 
know you reject the Bible as a revelation from God. JI 
have with painful interest, watched the progress of skepti- 
cism in your young mind. I know the art and sophistry 
with which it was mingled with your earliest moral percep- 
tions. 1 know the arguments by which it has been de- 
fended—how soothing its doctrines are to guilt. I have 
felt its influence, and I feel for you all that a mother in my 
circumstances can feel. ‘The icy chill of death is now 
creeping over my frame. This is the last effort of my ma- 
ternal love. Life is fast ebbing away—time seems fast re- 
ceding, and eternity is fast opening with all its solemn 
‘realities tomy view. What Ido, must be done quickly. 
The grave is ready for me. My house is set in order ; all 
my work on earth is done, except a few parting words to 
you, my first born son: Let me first ask you one question 
which | wish you to answer to God and your own con- 
science. Do you wish me to die a believer in the dark 
creed of Voltaire or Thomas Paine? Oh! no, you do 
not, cannot. And thanks be to God, I do not die thus; 
but while life recedes, my hope and confidence in the God 
of my salvation, strengthens, brightens. Peace, peace, 
like a river, pours its balmy influence over me. Eternity 
and immortal life open on my soul’s delighted vision—un- 
utterable thoughts of God and heaven fill my already ex- 
panding capacities. I feel the assurance that God is my 
Father, Christ my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit my Com- 
forter ; that I soon shall have an unclouded vision of the 
glories of God’s palaces ; that all that is now dark, or deep 
or high, to my present limited capacity, will be unfolded 
anid understood. Nature, providence, and grace, will fur- 
nish themes for eternal research; the perfections and at- 
tributes of God, an endless, intellectual feast ; and redemp- 
tion, an everlasting song. 

‘And not only shall my immortal spirit live, but my 
body shall also rest in hope! The resurrection has rolled 
away the stone from the sepulchre, illuminated that dark 
enclosure, and swallowed up death in victory ; my Saviour, 
Jesus, the sinner’s friend, is with me when all other friends 
forsake me; and his presence is sweet--is sweet. Oh! 
my son,”—she would have proceeded—she gasped—and 
sunk back on her pillow. I called the family in haste— 
she was gone. The smile and look of peace, and hope, 
and joy, rested on her features. My father was pale—he 
trembled, and sank into a chair beside her. My sister 
calmly closed my mother’s eyes, while her face shone with 
joy, as did Moses on the mount of vision. 

I stood awe-struck. I looked first at the peaceful clay, 
then at my father, then at my lovely, pious sister. I saw 
infidelity in all its deformity. I saw the religion of the 
Bible, in its legitimate fruits, giving support and joy in this 
hour of affliction. I had seen the triumphant departure of 
a believer to a brighter, better world. I saw myself asa 
lost sinner. I saw my remedy; it was the Saviour of sin- 
ners revealed in that long neglected and despised book, 
the Bible. 














Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 
TWO WAYS OF DOING A THING. 


Clara and Jane are twin sisters—both have curling 
brown hair and rosy cheeks, laughing hazel eyes, and rows 
of pearly teeth. They are now twelve years of age, and 
have never been separated for one night; yet this length 
of time has not formed a similarity in their tastes and char- 
acters; but on the other hand, an apparent difference ex- 
ists, in the manner everything is performed ; for these 
young misses, young as they are, assist about the family 
work, as Mr. Payson, is not one of the rich of this world, 
and only feels as though he could hire one domestic. 

Jane, so soon as she has finished her breakfast, performs 
the several little duties which devolve upon her in as short 
atime as possible; flies first to the garden, where she 
wanders up and down, now and then picking a flower, not 
to smell of, or to place in a vase, but merely perhaps to pull 
in pieces, or trail upon the ground, for her pet kitten’s 
playthings. After spending perhaps a half hour in this 
manner she repairs to a grove near, and amuses herself 
in chasing butterflies, or watching birds, until summoned 
in, to put in their proper places books, chairs and papers, 
which she in her haste and carelessness, had left in utter 
confusion, before going out. After this ‘‘ vexatious job,” 
has been accomplished, Jane ever in search of pleasure, 





spies some of her companions in the street’ or meadow ; 
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- down is thrown whatever may be in her lap or hand, and 
away she runs to join the party. 


During these hours so entirely wasted by Jane, her sis- 
ter sits quietly by herself or her mother, either mending, 
or making clothes, (not unlikely for Jane,) now and then 
looking up from her sewing, and wondering why the tru- 
ant does not come, until the clock below strikes for one; 
when, without a murmur, she folds neatly up her work, 
and descends to the hall, for the purpose of setting the ta- 
ble for dinner. Before, however, her business is complet- 
ed, Jane very likely returns, with heated cheeks, torn 
dress, soiled hands, and tangled ringlets. Without even 
thanking Clara for doing that which she knows she herself 
should have been at home to do, chides her for interfering 
with her affairs, and in the following manner; is the table 
finally lain. At no regular distances from each other, she 
places the dishes ; one knife put here, and another supply- 
ing the place of a fork, at its side; the spoons are merely 
tossed from off the waiter, and suffered to remain where 
they first rested ; the pitcher of water is next brought, with 
many a drop upon its outside, which of course, soon de- 
scend upon the damask cloth; the salt, which is scattered 
in every direction, shows too plainly, who took the cellar 
from the closet, and in fact not a single article is properly 
set upon the table. 

I have as yet said nothing of the manner in which Jane’s 
ill conduct is noticed by her mother and sister. One needs 
only to remain under the roof of Mr. Pason for a day, and 
they will see what a source of continual sorrow it is to 
her family. Yet may they never be weary in well doing, 
but continue to use that influence by which they may in 
time reap an abundant harvest. 

It must be evident to my readers that there are “ two 
ways of doing a thing;” one right, the other wrong. 
Keep in mind the motto, “ Anything that is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” ‘Thus if you strive to perform 
your duty faithfully, you will insure to yourself the,happi- 
ness of an approving conscience, and may have the pleas- 
ure of seeing others benefited by your example—while the 
unhappiness of indolence and carelessness, should induce 
every one to shun such a habit. C5 EA. 








Morality. 





His mother was greatly comforted by all this; only she 
was afraid lest het boy should fall into Satan’s snare by the 
love of riches. She therefore often reminded him how it 
had been promised for him in baptism that he should re- 
nounce the covetous desires of the world, and that it would 
be using the Saviour very ill, who showed so much love 
towards him, if the gain of money in trade, like the thorns 
in the parable, should choke the good seed of God’s word 
which he was learning in the Sunday School, and which 
was preached to him at Church, Theodore was very at- 
tentive to what she said, and assured her that it was his 
desire to follow the Saviour in poverty, rather than to for- 
sake him and become rich. Then she told him that he 
must ask, by prayer, for grace to help him to remain in 
this state of mind. He did pray, and grew up a great com- 
fort to his mother, as long as she lived; and a thoroughly 
honest and valuable partner to his uncle. Their business 
became too, smal! for the wealth which was acquired by 
them, so that, after the old man’s death, Theodore became 
the owner of ships, and had one of the large counting- 
houses in Philadelphia, employing a good many people in 
various ways, and helping a great number of poor, diligent 
young men to get into business, remembering how he him- 
self had help when he was young. 

One day, a poor, sickly man in shabby old clothes call- 
ed“t Theodore’s office and asked whether he could not, 
for charity, give him some employment to live by. Theo- 
dore asked him what employment he was fit for; the poor 
man said he understood counting-house business, but he 
would not mind what it was that he might be put to, he 
would try to give satisfaction, so that he got bread to eat, 
and clothes to wear. ‘‘ What is your name?” said Theo- 
dore. ‘‘ Jeremiah Budd,” was the answer. It was the 
boy that had spent the six silver dollars in cakes at the 
time when his poor neighbor commenced business with his 
silver six-pence. Theodore showed him great kindness, 
giving him such werk to do as he was brought up to, and 
paying him so as to set him quite above want. Jeremiah 
also had been humbled by his distresses; and when he 
found that Theodore in his prosperity did not triumph over 
him in his wretchedness, he burst into tears, and said: 
‘Oh that my father had set me to earn a six-pence by la- 
bor, when I was a boy, instead of giving me six dollars to 
spend with wastefulness !”” 








SIXPENCE WELL EARNED, 
Better than Siz Dollars Ill-Spent. 


“‘ Look at the bright silver-pence I have earned!’’ said 
poor little Theodore to the very first boy he met in the 
street, after he had done his errand and got his pay. He 
was so full of joy that he thought every body must feel like 
himself; but the other boy happened to be the rich Mr. 
Budd’s spoiled little son Jeremiah, who laughed poor 
Theodore in the face and told him, ‘* Your bright silver 
six-pence—why I have spent six silver dollars in cakes 
since Christmas !” 

Theodore felt a little mortified at the comparison between 
his own poverty and the other boy’s riches; and when he 
stopped at his uncle’s, the fruiterer’s, he showed a dispo- 
sition to spend the six-pence at once and have done with 
them. But his uncle knew that was not his manner of 
acting; and upon a question or two, ‘Theodore told him 
exactly what had passed, and how he had been put out of 
temper. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘I have thought better of it 
now; I will not part with my sixpence yet; I will keep it 
in my pocket.”” ‘‘ Well,” said his uncle, “that will be 
better than spending it foolishly; but by keeping it in 
your pocket, it will not grow; had you not better plant 
it?’ At this proposal, Theodore opened his eyes wide ; 
The old man smiled, and 
explained himself thus; ‘‘ If you want to make good use 
of your money, go into the market, or out into the coun- 
try where you can buy a six-penny-worth of fruit, and I 
will let you have this corner here in my stall to offer it for 
sale; if you buy carefully and are civil and obliging to my 
customers, you will sell your fruit for much more than you 
pay for it, and then you can buy more again; and may be 
your silver-pence may become six dollars.” ‘‘ Oh,” said 
Theodore, quite on fire with the idea, “ and then | can buy 
my own shoes and jacket, and mother may keep all the 
money that she earns by washing—and by and by I will 
carry money home to her—and then—” ‘‘ stop, stop, my 
boy,” said his uncle ; ‘‘ do not run on quite so fast, but set 
about the first thing to be attended now—lay out your six- 
pence to advantage.” ‘Theodore borrowed a basket, and 
started for the market immediately, where he bought his 
stock in trade to begin with; he arranged it tastefully in 
his corner, and his uncle advised him what price to put 
upon it. 

But the old man had by this time bethought himself that 
he might try to make his little nephew useful in his con- 
cern altogether, and to give him an interest in all the gales 
that were effected, lest he should feel disappointment when 
customers bought his uncle’s things instead of those in the 

ys corner. So he told him the prices, and promised 
him a penny for every dollar’s worth he might sell of his 
uncle’s goods, and a penny for every dollar’s worth he 
might have to carry home to customers. At this rate, he 
was something like a partner in the business; and very 
Well indeed he performed his duty. His uncle soon could 
entrust the stall to him for hours, so that he was at liberty 
to go after cheap purchases; and as he found him so use- 
ful and trustworthy, he increased his allowance, and Theo- 
dore was able to pay for his clothing, before six months had 
passed, and to take money home to his mother for his board 
before a year’s end. 

















Religion. 





THE SCEPTRE. 


Emperors of the East, when persons approached their 
thrones to make petitions, if they were pleased to hear 
them, would extend their sceptres. There sits an eastern 
monarch on his throne, in his right hand he holds out his 
sceptre, while one of his suppliants ubjects bows before him, 
thus assuring him that his petition meets with acceptance. 
Thus in the time of Esther, when her uncle Mordecai de- 
sired her to beseech the king in behalf of her nation, she 
answered, “ All the king’s servants, and the people of the 
king’s provinces, do know, that whosoever, whether man or 
woman, shall come unto the king into the inner court who 
is not called, there is one law of his to put him to death, 
except such to whom the king shall hold out the golden 
sceptre, that he may live; but I have not been called to 
come in unto the king these three days.” Esther, 4: 11. 
But being exhorted not to value her own life, when the 
lives of her nation were in peril, she put on her royal ap- 
parel, and approached the throne. ‘“ And it was so, when 
the king saw Esther the queen standing in the court, that 
she obtained favor in his sight; and the king held out to 
Esther the golden sceptre that wus in his hand. So Es- 
ther drew naar and touched the top of the sceptre.” 
Esther 5; 2. Let our little friends sit down and read this 
whole interesting book through.—S. S. Messenger. 








Benevolence. 





CHILDREN CAN GIVE. 

Did you ever see a tract entitled “‘ The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain?” It tells how the children of this shep- 
herd used to go and gather all the wool that the sheep left 
on the furze bushes, and keep it very carefully till they 
had got a great deal, and then sold it to get some money 
for their father and mother. ' 

There was a missionary meeting at a place in the coun- 
try, and some little boys and girls were there. A clergy- 
man spoke to them, and told them how the other children 
had got money by the wool, and asked them whether they 











could not find out a way to get some money for the Mis- 


' each other about it. 








sionary Society. "The children went away, and talked to 
They said, ‘“‘ we have no sheep on 
our common, and we cannot get any wool; but there are 
a plenty of geese. We will look about every day for 
goosequills.” So every day they picked up all they could 
find, and put them into a bag, and before the missionary 
meeting came again, they sold the goosequills, and took 
nearly four dollars to the meeting, as their gifts to the 
Missionary Society. 

A gentleman told all this to some more children, at an- 
other missionary meeting in London. A poor little girl 
was there who thought to herself, ‘‘ I am very poor ; I have 
no money ; there are no sheep nor geese here; what can 
Ido?” Atlength she thought of a way to get some money. 
What could it be? Guess, It was with old bones! So 
every morning she got up very early, before other people 
were up, and went about the squares, and the cold, lonely 
dirty streets, to pick up bones. It was not a pleasant 
thing to do; and when she passed the bakers’ shops as she 
went home, and smelt the nice hot rolls, perhaps she often 
wished for one, for she was very poor and very hungry. 
But she loved the Lord Jesus, and felt pleased to deny 
herself for his sake, and she wished the poor heathen chil- 
dren to be taught to love him too. So when she sold the 
bones, she never spent the money, but kept it in a bag till 
she had more than three dollars. 

The time for the missionary meeting came round, but 
the little girl was not there. She was at alarger and hap- 
pier meeting than any in this world. When she was very 
ill, and on her death-bed, she sent for her Sunday School 
teacher, and said, ‘‘ Please to give this money to the Sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society, and tell Mr. Thompson 
that I did not forget what he said at the meeting.’’ So 
after her death the little bag was taken from under her 
pillow, and it was shown at the missionary meeting, and 
perhaps the children there would remember it better, than 
if the little girl had lived to take it herself. This dear 
child is now in heaven. 

Do you think she is sorry now that she took so much 
pains to please her Saviour.—Missionary Stories. 
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“ GOOD SAYINGS AND SHORT MAXIMS 


Rise so early in the morning that you may be able to se- 
cure at least half an hour for reading the Scripture and 
prayer before your domestic concerns require your atten- 
tion. You will find this exercise admirably adapted to 


‘| prepare and srtengthen you to encounter, with a becoming 


temper and spirit, the trials and vexations of the day. 

Accustom your children to make prayers and praise to 
God, the giver and preserver of life, the first employment 
in the morning and the last at night. Remember that the 
duties of a mother are untransferable ; therefore, except in 
cases of unavoidable necessity, never suffer'the devotional 
exercise of your children to be superintended. by another. 

See that your daughters rise early, and that they employ 
themselves about such domestic affairs as are suited to 
their years and capacities. 

Never suffer your children to require services from others 
which they can perform for themselves. A strict obsery- 
ance of this rule will be of incalculable advantage to them 
through every period of life. 

Let all the young members of your family be regularly 
washed and combed before breakfast; never permit them 
to treat you with so much disrespect as to appear at your 
table in a slovenly condition. It should ever be remem- 
bered that the highest respect which a child can pay is due 
to its parent. This respect may be insured by forming 
correct habits in youth. 


“ Resist in time—all medicine is but play, 
When the disease is strengthened by delay.” 


Never overload either the plates or stomachs of your 
children ; give them sufficient and suitable food. Recollect 
‘“‘ milk is for babes,” and ‘‘ strong meat for men.” 

Watch against the practice of leaving portions of food 
on the plates or throwing them about, which, begets a 
habit of wastefulness highly pernicious. ‘‘ Waste not, 
want not,” is a good proverb, and should be kept in mind. 

Be yourself the judge, both of the quantity and quality 
of food your children should eat. There are many things 
which may appear, to the eye of a child, “ pleasant and 
good for food,” which nevertheless contain the seed. of 
disease and death. Entirely refuse them sweet and rich 
cake. 

Let neatness and order regulate all your own movements, 
and then you can insist, with propriety, that your children 
have a place for every thing, and that everything be kept 
in its place. 

Read to your children, as often as practicable, familiar 
stories, and explain and illustrate what you read. This 
plan will both amuse and improve them. 

Encourage the natural curiosity of your children. This 
will at a very early age, develope the peculiar traits of 
their character. 

Always take care to blend instruction with am®sement, 
so that there be no instruction without amusement—no 
amusement without instruction. 

Be methodical in all your domestic arrangements. This 
adds most essentially to the comforts of a family. 

Let the hours devoted to family devotion be held sacred ; 
suffer. no visiter or company to put them aside. 

Never allow your authority, as a parent, to be disputed; 
be firm, dignified, mild, and composed. 
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Be-careful to decide justly between your children, when 
disputes and difficulties occur. Remember the many 
colored coat of Joseph. 


Never compel your children to commit portions of Scrip- | 


ture to memory as a punishment. 
tice has ruined many a youth. 

Always impress the minds of your children with this 
truth, that allowing them to Jearn is a favor. 

Never treat as a matter of indifference a disposition to 
practice cunning or equivocation, which is the first devel- 
opment of a disposition that, if uncontrolled, will form a 
most degraded character. 

Never threaten without punishing ; never promise with- 
out performing. 


This unreasonable prac- 











Editorial. 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


ConcLupDED. 





“ Who is that, Mary ?” I asked, as the teacher called on the 
scholar, next in order. 

“Oh, that is Mary Wilson, she is a favorite with the teacher 
and all the little girls, but the other big girls do not like her 
much, because they say she is too good.” 

Mary Wilson looked like a thoughtful, intelligent girl, without 
much of the mischievous spirit of most school-girls, and conse- 
quently, one who would not be a general favorite. I was inter- 
ested in the composition which she read, and which I strongly 
suspected to be her own, and, as the lesson derived from it may 
be a useful one, I give you the copy, which I obtained from the 
teacher. It was called, 

Tue Stream or Time. 


We often speak of the fleeting nature of Time. It forms a 
theme for the poet, and the moralist, but, even while it occupies 
our thoughts, how little do we realize how swiftly it is bearing 
us onward. 

I had penned the preceding sentence, and, with my head rest- 
ing on my hand, was arranging my thoughts to commit to paper, 
when there seemed to flow, distinctively before me, the broad 
and smooth expanse of a wide river. Its surface was crowded 
with small boats, each containing the individual to whom it be- 
longed, borne on singly, in pairs, or in groups, of various sizes. 
‘Their little barks differed much, in their construction, some were 
small, and slightiy framed, seemimg barely sufficient, for the 
preservation of their occupants, others were larger, and more 
comfortably fitted for the accommodation of their owners, while 
some few there were, richly gilded and carved, luxuriantly cush- 
ioned, and the whole boat so magnificently furnished, that it 
seemed not so surprising that its short-sighted owner, should 
hardly send his thoughts beyond it. Turning off from the sides 
of this river, I noticed innumerable small streams, into each of 
which, some bark as it was sailing past, was turned, as by an ir- 
resistible hand, ‘and further, I tried in vain to trace its course. I 
was particularly struck by the difference with which the several 
occupants of the boats, met this change—some seemed to have 
long been expecting it, and, when the current appeared to be 
bearing them toward one of these little streams, a calm and peace- 
ful smile betokened that they expected a happy change, others 
seemed to have only a few hours notice, and were almost bewil- 
dered by the suddenness of the transition, while many seemed to 
go, without a moment’s warning. When a single boat, and one 
that appeared to have been almost alone in its course, was thus 
taken away, no effect seemed to be produced on those who re- 
mained,save a general and transient feeling of seriousness, 
among those in its immediate neighborhood. If one was taken 
from the midst of a group, the others went on their way, sorrow- 
ing, and a void seemed to remain in the midst of them, which, 
however, grew less and less distinct, as they went farther from 
the place of separation. 

It struck me as a thing most strange, however, that this innu- 

merable throng seemed so utterly unconscious of their steady, 
onward course. It was so even, and so gentle, that they all float- 
ed on, without realizing their progress, and without feeling that 
every day brought them nearer and nearer to the end of their 
voyage. Some few I noticed, who, after each day, seemed to 
call themselves to an account for the manner in which it had 
been spent, and to realize that their course was rapidly onward, 
but this was much the smaller part. As a general thing, the 
crowd seemed utterly unconscious of their progress. One 
thing appeared to meet their attention; this was a kind of year- 
stone, as | may call it, which was erected on the bank, at the end 
of every year’s journey ; as they passed one of these, a feeling of 
surprise seemed to seize them, that they had, so soon, reached 
another, but this was over, as soon as the object which had excit- 
ed it, was out of sight. 

Sometimes a boat passed among rocks, and, tossed about by 
the waves, its occupant seemed for a time, to look and long for a 
haven of rest. 

To an observer, it was so obvious that these voyagers were all 
hastening to a fina! destination, and that they were now on their 
journey thiher, that it was hardly credible, how entirely they 
seemed swallowed up in their present occupations and enjoy- 
ments, scarcely giving a thought to the future. 

I was thinking on this, when I suddenly started up and found 
that I had been deep in a dream; trying to recall what_had pass- 
ed, I thought that what I had seen, might well represent the 
Stream of Time. We each occupy one of these little vessels, 


| and are almost unconsciously, fast gliding down this wondrous 
| stream.” | 
| When Mary Wilson had finished her composition, there were | 
several others read, more or less interesting, after which, some | 
little boys spoke some pieces of poetry, from the teacher’s mid- | 


dle platform, and the school was dismissed. M. L. 











Variety. 


THE WOLF AT SCHOOL. 


A FABLE. 


It is not enough to tell people what is right. They often will 
not do what they are told. ‘I‘hey hear and do not heed; and 
they promise but do not perform. ‘They are like the son in the 
parable. His father said, “ Go work in the vineyard,” and he an- 
swered, “ Yes, sir, 1 am going,” but did not go after all. Many 
people hear good sermons every Sunday, and like them very well, 
but do not mind what is said. And I am afraid that many chil- 
dren in Sunday Schools do the same. 

A shepherd was walking by the side of a brook, and as he 
looked over on the other side he saw a wolf. He said, “O 
wicked, cruel wolf! Your jaws are-all red with the blood of 
lambs!” The wolf nodded his head. : 

“ O wolf,” said the shepherd, “ how pleas&nt it is to eat grass ; 
how much better than to suck blood.” Then the wolf nudded 
again. 

ore think your cruelty must make you feel very bad, and you 
ought to be grieved and cry out.” ‘lhen the wolt howled. 

‘he shepherd lifted up his hand and said, “O wolf, promise | 
me that you will be good, and let my lambs alone, and begin to 
eat grass.” He nodded his head very low. 

But the wolf was a wolf still. His nature was not changed. 
He still thirsted for blood. And as soon as the shepherd turned 
his back, he went straight to the meadow, and killed two lambs, 
and sucked their blood. 

The evil nature must be changed, or teaching and preaching 
will not change the life.—Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


THE NEW BONNET. 

* You'll be sure to send it home on Saturday, Mrs. Smith >” 
“ Certainly, Miss Johnson ; you may depend upon it.” 
“To be trimmed with pink, you remember, and not too full.” 
. “ae Ma’am, I will make ‘it to suit you, or you may send it 

ack.” 
* And so the matter was left till Saturday evening, when a 
messenger came with a band-box, and in the band-box, the bon- 
net for * Miss Amelia F. Johnson.” It was examined, and tried 
first on one head, and then on another, and finally acknowledged 
on all hands to be very tasty, and quite becoming to Miss J. It 
was talked about till bed-time; it was then dreamed about, and 
the first thought in Amelia’s mind on Sunday morning was the 
new bonnet. But it rained all day! and it was a day of fretful- 
ness and impatience to this giddy girl. 
Another week passed, and a bright sun cheered the next Sun- 
day morning, but Amelia was sick! She did not leave her bed 
all day; a violent fever seized upon her, and brought her near 
the grave. As she lay upon her sick bed, she wept to think how 
foolish she had been to make so much of a new bonnet, and so 
little of the great end for which she was created! She repented 
of her folly, aud when restored to health, she made it her first 


and chief object to love and serve God. 
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BUT ONE WAY INTO THE FOLD. 


“] once saw a silly sheep, which had somehow or other got 
out of the fold, and was trying to get in again. She ran bleat- 
ing first to one side then to another, but it was all in vain; she 
tried to leap over, but the fence was too high; she attempted to 
creep under, but the fence was too low ; she endeavored to push 
through, but the fence was too close. There was but one way 
into the fold, and that way she could not find. At last the shep- 
herd observed her, and led her round to the right way, when 
once more she entered into the sheep-fold. If any of you are 
striving to get into heaven, and I trust that you all are, you may 
try like the poor sheep, as many ways as you will, but there is 
but one way after all, by which you can possibly enter, and that 
is by a lively faith in the merits and sacrifice of our crucified Re- 
deemer. The Saviour of the world has said, “I am the way,” 
and if the Shepherd of Israel guides you in that way, you are as 
sure of heaven, as though you were there already.” 


I asked a boy whether he or his parents were acquainted with 
the Scripture, and ever read it; he did not, however, seem to un- 
derstand me. I must here observe that the boy was fifteen years 
of age, that he was in many respects very intelligent, and had 
some knowledge of the Latin language ; nevertheless, he knew 
not the Scripture, even by name, and | have no doubt, from what 
I subsequently observed, that at least two thirds of his country- 
men are on that important point no wiser than himself. At the 
doors of village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, in the fields 
where they labor, at the stone fountain by the way-side, where 
a water their cattle, I have questioned the lower classes of the 
children of Portugal about the Scripture, the Bible, the Old and 
New Testament, and in no one instance have they known what I 
was alluding to, or could return me a rational answer, though on all 
other matters their replies were sensible enough.— Geo. Borrow. 
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A BRIGHT SKY FULL OF STARS. 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handywork.” When winter extends his desolate 
domain, and we are deprived of all the beauties of contemplation 
in the vegetable world: the radiant orbs on high still shine with 
undiminished splendor, and inspire the religious philosopher with 
the most awful sentiments of wonder and devotion. Their pro- 
digious magnitude and distances, with the regularity and harmo- 
ny of their motions, all concur to declare, with the eloquent hea- 
then philosopher, and the royal Psalmist above, that “the hand 
that formed them is divine.”— 
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The last number of the Home Missionary 


’ t . contains an account 
of several conversions in a town in Iowa. 


In one instance a man 


of much influence professed his faith in Christ, and immediate] 








though she knew the meaning of prayer, was quite struck when 
her father first asked a blessing at table, and the only way she 
could describe the service was by saying, “Pa, prays in the 
plate.” : 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
‘“ What are you doing, my son,” said a father to his boy Billy, 


away this minute ; don’t you know that a boy that smokes Sweet 
Fern, will smoke tobacco, and if he smokes tobacco, he will drink 
rum, and if he drinks rum he will lie, and if he lies he will steal, 
and if he steals, he will murder, and if he murders he will be 
hung and go to —— Texas ?” 


ww 


Remark.—If you are not ashamed of Christ, take heed that you 
are not a shame ¢o him ; “ Walk circumspectly.” 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY T. HOOD. 








I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born! 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn! 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Or brought too long a day,— 
But now I often wish the light 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and lily cups, 
Those flowers made of light,— 
The lilacs where the robins built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birth-day,— 
The tree is living yet. 


I remember, I remember, 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing. 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now; 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high, 

I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky ! 

It was a childish ignorance; 
But now ’tis little joy, 

To know I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


THE CHILD AND THE FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Put up thy work, dear mother; 
Dear mother come with me, 
For I’ve found within the garden, 

The beautiful sweet pea! 


And rows of stately hollyhocks 
Down by the garden wall, 
All yellow, white, and crimson, 

So many hued and tall! 


And bending on their stalks, mother, 
Are roses white and red; 

And pale-stemnied balsams, all a-blow, 
On every garden-bed. 


Put up thy work, I pray thee, 
And come out, mother dear! 

We use to buy these flowers, 
But they are growing here! 


Oh, mother! little Amy would 
Have loved these flowers to see ! 

Dost remember how we tried to get 
For her a pink sweet pea ? 


Dost remember how she loved 
Those rose-leaves pale and sere ? 

I wish she had but lived to see 
The lovely roses here! 


Put up thy work, dear mother, 
And wipe those tears away, 

And come into the garden 
Before ’tis set of day! 


een 


A WORLD OF LOVE AT HOME. 


The earth has treasures fair and bright, / 
Deep buried in her caves ; ‘i 
And ocean hideth many a gem, 
With its blue circling waves, 
Yet not within her bosom dark, 
Or ’neath the dashing foam, 
Lies there a treasure equalling, 
A world of love at home. 


True, sterling happiness and joy, 
Are not with gold allied; 

Nor can it yield a pleasure, like 
A merry fireside. 

. T envy not the man that dwells, 

In stately hall or dome ; 

If, ’mid his splendor, he has-not 
A world of love at home. 


The friends whom time has proved sincere 
' *Tis they alone can brin , 
A sure relief to hearts that droop 
*Neath Sorrow’s heavy wing. 
Though care and trouble may be mine, 
As down life’s path I roam, 
I'll heed them not, while still I have, 








commenced religious services in his family. His little daughter, 





A world of love at home.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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